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The New Year’s Counsel. 
Religion is the will in the reason and love in the will—S.T. COLERIDGE. 


I ASKED the New Year for some motto sweet, 

Some rule of life by which to guide my feet, 

I asked, and paused, it answ ered, soft and low, 
‘God’s will to know.’ 


~ ‘Will knowledge, then, suffice, New Year?’ I cried ; 
But ere the question into silence died, 
The answer came: ‘ Nay, this remember, too, 

God’s will to do.’ 
Once more I asked, ‘ Is there still more to tell ?’ 
And once again the answer sweetly fell : 
‘Yea, this one thing all other things above,— 

God’s will to love.’ 

SELECTED. 


A New Year’s Address. 


E are often reminded that if we want to do any good, we 
must persevere steadily. This is, of course, very true, 


_but we ought to be thankful that it is not the whole of the 


truth. God, in his providence, relieves us from the dull monotony | 
of continuous effort. How? By summoning us ever and anon to 
a fresh start. Indeed, the whole Christian life consists on the one 
hand of perseverance in well-doing, and on the other in constantly 
starting afresh as if all the opportunities which we had let slip or 
used imperfectly were restored to us again. These fresh starts are 
our remedy against self-complacency on the one hand, despair on 
the other. ‘Now I begin to serve him,’ said the aged saint Ignatius 
as he was travelling to his martyrdom. With the same words we may 
take advantage of the break with the past, of the new vista and hopes 


that come with the New Year. We have all failed in the year that is 


gone: none of us have been what we should have been, and therefore 
none of us have done what we should have done, as Sunday scholars 
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and teachers, in 1895. But God has spared us to begin 1896. So with 
the help of his holy spirit, we will give ourselves with new devotion 
to our work. J 

Now, if we are going to labour with good-fruit, we must, before 
all things, think highly of our calling as teachers and scholars. It is 
in vain that we try to teach, unless we really believe that God himself 
has called us to our field of labour, and is willing, if we ask him, to 
give us the strength we need for teaching well. According to St. 
Paul (z Cor. xii. 27, 28) it is not man but God who has ‘set’ 
teachers in the church. It is in obedience to this call from above 
that ‘he who teacheth’ is to ‘give himself to his teaching.’ (Rom. 
xii. 7.) That means, that we are to cherish a deep sense of our 
responsibility ; that we are to fit ourselves by prayer and study and to 
fulfil our ministry in all seriousness and patience, for it is with good 
reason, as every earnest teacher knows, that the apostle (2 Z7m. iv. 2) 
couples together ‘long-suffering and teaching.’ Again, those who 
learn, or are supposed to learn, have their part to play. They must 
be punctual, they must rein in their natural inclination to be restless, 
talkative and frivolous. Even this, however, though much, is not 
enough. They should esteem their teachers ‘very highly in love for 
their work’s sake.’ Instead of being merely passive, they should give 
an active and intelligent attention, remembering that on them also 
responsibility is laid. ‘To them the Saviour says, ‘Take heed how ye 
hear,’ and their conduct in their homes and in the day school, and 
among their companions will put it to the proof, how far they have 
learnt the lesson of lessons, namely, so to walk, even as he walked, 
who ‘left us an example that we should follow his steps.’ (1 Fohn 
ii. 6, x Peter ii. 21.) 

It is not necessary to use many words in proving that our Sunday 
schools exist to propagate religion. Time was, when Christian 
charity called our predecessors to teach reading and writing on 
Sundays. That work has happily been taken out of our hands by 
the state, and, if we try to make it our chief end to teach physical 
science or history or literature, under their merely secular aspects, we 
shall soon find that our pupils can get that kind of instruction better 
elsewhere, for example, in night classes or at popular lectures. Do 
not let me be misunderstood. No line of demarcation can be drawn 
by an instructed Christian between things secular and holy, and a 
wise teacher will turn all his knowledge of nature and history to 
religious account. I only plead that secular subjects as such, and 
without religious reference, are, at least, as a rule, out of place in a 
Sunday school. We should also beware of yielding in undue 
measure to the taste children have for amusing stories and the like. 
By all means let us make sure of interesting them. If we find the 
time allotted too much for direct instruction in religion, we may, 
especially in the case of younger children, entertain our pupils, as 
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best we can, for a portion of the hour, ‘taking them by guile.’ Still, 
unless we hold their attention fast for a little, in order to fix some 
lesson in their minds which will bring them nearer to God, then we 
have missed the purpose for which we entered the school. With a 
little love and care we can enlist the conscience of the youngest boy 
and girl on our side. If they find us eager to teach, they will make 
up their minds to learn. But how, it may be asked, are we to teach 
religion? We cannot wish for better direction than that which is 
given in our Lord’s own words, ‘Every scribe that is instructed unto the 
kingdom of heaven is like unto a man that is an householder, which 
bringeth forth out of his treasure things new and old.’ (Mazz. xiii. 
52.) Let me say a little on the application of the words to our work 
in the Sunday school. 

1. Our knowledge of God, or, to look at the matter from its 
higher side, God’s unveiling of his character to us has had a long 
history. He has spoken to mankind ‘in many ways,’ and ‘in many 
portions.” He has spoken. through the outward and material 
universe; he has never left himself without a witness in the mind of 
man. Wherever and whenever men have felt the awful majesty of 
the moral law, arid known themselves bound at all costs to do right 


‘and hate evil, there and then God was speaking to them, and the 


voice of conscience was his voice. Nor ought we to think of the 
moral law as something given at once and complete once for all. 
Morality has grown and has been perfected through the ages and as 
men learned higher and purer notions of duty, they, by that very 
fact, were being fitted for truer knowledge of God. Yet it is through 
the Bible that God has in quite a special way taught us what he 
really is. The Bible is a series of books in which the very mind and 
character of God, and the end for which he made and governs the 
world are disclosed. Look, for instance, at Amos v. 21-24, or at 
TIsatah i., or at Micah vi., or at Psalm cxxxix., and you will learn 
what revelation, z.¢., the unveiling of God’s character, really means. 
God deals with us as we deal with our children. He taught one 
truth at a time, and led them on step by step. ‘hen in the fulness 
of time, he sent his Son into the world to teach us about the Father, 
to bring the blessed message of pardon and peace, to open for us all 


' the treasures of wisdom, to die for his people, and ‘not for that nation 


only, but that he might gather into one the children of God scattered 
through the world.’ We cannot all undertake to trace, be it ever so 
imperfectly, the gradual process of revelation, and plainly it is only 
in advanced classes that any such task could be attempted. But we 
can all study and explain the life-giving words of him, who said, 
‘Come unto me all ye that labour and are heavy-laden, and I will 
give you rest.’ We can all enter somewhat into the teaching of such 
parables as those of the Sower or the Prodigal Son or the Good 
Samaritan or into the sense of that marvellous discourse with which 
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Christ closes his earthly ministry in Fohn xiv.-xvii. If we desire 
‘the religion of common sense,’ we shall not find it in Christ. No 
common sense can teach us that it is ‘more blessed to give than 
receive,’ that we must die to live and take up our cross daily, that 
the true glory lies not in being served by others, but in serving them. 
Common sense would not lead us to accept a crucified redeemer, a 
king who reigns from the cross. But Christ’s words provethemselves, 
not indeed to common sense, but to those who come to him with 
simple and humble hearts and make his words the food of their spiritual 
life. Moreover, the history does not end with Christ's presence in 
the flesh. The kingdom of God, ze., the reign of God on earth as 
love, which he established, witnesses to him. The great and ever 
growing multitude of those who lead Christ-like lives perpetuate his 
presence on earth and speak to us of him. Every hospital is his 
monument, and every saintly biography is a continuation of the 
gospel narrative. Truly we need be at no loss, if we would bring 
forth ancient things from the treasure-house of the Christian past. 

2. Holy and dear are the things which are old, yet they will be 
useless to ourselves and to those we teach, unless the things which 
are old are to us fresh and living and perpetually new. We cannot 
speak profitably of God and Christ, till we know them by personal 
experience, as the child knows the father, as friend knows friend. 
Our God is a living God present within us. Christ is still the good 
Shepherd, who calls his sheep by name, so ‘that they follow him, for 
they know his voice.’ The words that he speaks are still ‘ spirit and 
life.’ The Spirit takes of the things which are Christ’s and manifests 
them to us. In priestly religion, it is supposed that certain rites draw 
down the deity, and render God or the gods propitious to the 
worshipper. ‘These rites have an efficacy of their own, independent 
of the priest’s character. With Christianity it is quite otherwise. 
That is from first to last a personal matter. There God as love 
reveals himself through his Son, for love is a personal affection, and 
cannot be fully exhibited save in a person. Personal influence is 
still to be the channel of grace. At this day Christ’s work is carried 
on by those who have the love of God and man burning in their 


hearts, by those who can say with St. Paul, ‘The love of Christ — 


constrains us’; ‘Necessity is laid upon me, yea, woe is me if I 
preach not the good news.’ We must belong to Christ before we can 
win souls to him. Not so much by our words, as by our zeal, by our 
patience, by our gentleness, by our forgetfulness of self, we are to be 
‘ambassadors for Christ,’ as though God did beseech the members 
of our class by us: ‘We pray you in Christ’s stead, be ye 
reconciled to God.’ 

Such is the manner of our calling, and if you ask, ‘Who is 
sufficient for these things?’ I answer, ‘You and I through Christ 
helping us,’ W, E. Appts, 
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“By Love serve one another.’—Galatians v. 13. 
‘ Not what we give, but what we share,— 
For the gift without the giver is bare. —LowELt. 
Vision of Sir Launfal. 
EAR Boys and Girls. Another year is beginning for us and 
for all the world,—this busy, noisy, restless, suffering world 
of which we make up so small a part. It is very natural that we 
should make a little pause just now,—stop for a while, as it were, to 
. look backward and think over what has happened, and forward, and 
wonder what is about to come; just as, when we are taking a long 
walk, we come sometimes to the top of a hill and it seems a 
good time to rest a little and look all round us,—back to the rough 
and smooth places we have passed over,—on either side at the paths 
we have not taken and forward to the hills we have still to climb. 

So we will stop a few minutes together, give ourselves a rest from 
the race, while we consider whether we are running in the right 
direction, and we will look at your New Year’s motto the while, as a 
sort of guide-post to tell us if we are in the right way or no. 

Let us think, then, what it is we want to see in the future. It isa 
‘Good Time’ is it not? I believe, I really do believe that there is a 
good time coming, a time when the world will be happier, better, 
purer than it is now; when there will be less of sorrow and sin and 
illness in it, more of love and peace and brightness. And it is 
you, all you young ones, who can do most to make that good 
time come. It is on you that the future depends. How are you 
girls and boys to set about helping the world to be better than it is? 

First of all, you must have in your hearts the strong desire to be 
good citizens, that is to be men and women who, day by day, are 
fulfilling all the duties that life has laid upon you. You must strive 
to be good sons and daughters, good brothers and sisters, good hus- 
~ bands and wives and fathers and mothers, good neighbours and 
fellow-townsmen and women. You must set it before you as a thing 
to be thought of every day that, when you die, you must leave the 
world a little better than you found it. Believe me, if you keep that 
object in view, you will surely find your way to reaching it. The 
thing is to plant that strong desire so firmly in your hearts that you 
cannot forget it. Then, you must bear in mind that: ‘ Now abide 
Faith, Hope, Charity, these three, but the greatest of these is Charity.’ 
You know what Paul meant by Charity. Not the giving away of 
money and food and clothes, but Love; pure, beautiful love for all 
our fellow-creatures. Love that cannot bear to see them suffering 
and not try to help them. Love that is patient, forgiving, wise. ‘ By 
Love serve one another’ he says in the words of our motto, and 


1 See the Motto Card issued by the Sunday School Association, 
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again: ‘All the law is fulfilled in one word, even in this, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself.’ a... 

‘But,’ you will say, ‘Love is a feeling in our hearts. It is good 
to know that we love people and that we are loved by people. But 
can just a feeling help the world much? x ; 

No, truly not, if it stops just a feeling. But feelings are like 
seeds. The little seeds grow to big plants, the feelings grow to 
actions. Think now of the second part of our motto. That tells us 
how we may ‘by Love serve one another.’ And it tells us that: 
‘Not what we give’ is of value but ‘what we share.’ Yes, for 
‘sharing’ means standing side by side with our fellow-soldiers in life’s 
battle,—‘ giving’ often means standing aloof. Besides, the best of 
things cannot be given. You can give things which you can touch 
with your hand, but the more precious things which are the riches of 
our souls and hearts we cannot give away from us. They are a part 
of ourselves. But we can share them. And, indeed, dear boys and 
girls, we must share them. Just as we would give half our food to a 
hungry brother so we must share all the good things we get for our 
hearts and minds and souls. We must take care that we get nothing 
for ourselves alone. Do not think that because you are young, you 
have nothing to share. You can share with each other. You are 
not all made alike. Some are wiser than others, some stronger, some 
more loving, some sweeter-tempered. Whatever quality you are best 
in, do not think of it as a gift to help yourselves on in the world, use 
it to help your neighbours. You can give and share a great deal so. 
And you can ‘give up.’ That is harder sometimes than to give, is it 
not? You can learn to ‘look upon the things of others,’ ‘in honour 
preferring one another.’ All the time you will be getting ready for 
the larger giving, the greater ‘giving-up’ when you are men and 
women. My children, will you try? 

It is eighteen hundred years since Paul wrote, and in all that time, 
good men and women have worked, hoped, fought, died, to teach the 
lesson of Love he learned from Christ and would have had us learn. 
But the world would not learn it. And so, to-day, we have still every 
man looking upon his own things, fighting, not for the Right, but for 
his rights. It is our fault. It is because we think of ourselves—of 
our own moral and spiritual and worldly welfare and not of our 
suffering fellow-creatures. We forget that, though it is a fine thing 
to be good, it is a far finer thing to do good. To do good, to help 
our neighbour, to work without looking to any personal reward, to 
put others first and self last. That is the New Year’s lesson I would 
ask you all to learn and teach with me. Remember, our first duty in 
life is not to get on in the world, it is to help the wor!d to get on. It 
matters so very little whether each one of us is happier in the world, 


and so very much whether we leave the world a little happier than we 
found it. ; 
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I think of you all with your strong young bodies and bright young 
minds and fresh, pure loving hearts, all getting ready to start upon 
life’s journey, and I wish, so much, that someone could show you 
how to start and how to run your race, so that you might have no 
falls in your running, make no mistakes in your path. But that can- 
not be. It is you, yourselves, who must make yourselves into good, 
brave, true men and women, ‘by Love serving one another.’ Still, 
there are some things I will beg you to remember. You cannot help 
your weaker neighbours unless you are strong yourselves, so try for 
strength; obey physical laws, then your bodies will be strong; obey 
moral laws, then your minds will be strong. Love with all your 
hearts, and your hearts will be strong and patient. Then, when you 
are strong, use your strength for your fellow-creatures, under the 
direction of that wise Love of which Paul spoke. My children, 
strength and wisdom, working for Love, will indeed make us rejoice 
in the time to come, that good time which we can all help to bring, 
if we will. And so, a Happy New Year to you all. 

Mary Denpy. 


The Teaching of Jesus. 
Aim of these Lessons. 


HE present series of Lesson Notes is a continuation of those on 
the ‘Life of Jesus, according to Mark’s account of the 
Gospel,’! by the same editors ; and in this series, therefore, constant 
reference will be made to explanations given in the former series. 
In those lessons the aim was to follow the story of the life of Jesus as 
recorded in the earliest and fullest. account, so that we might help 
teachers to understand the character of Jesus, at least in its main 
outlines, by showing how that character is illustrated and explained 
by the story of the life. . 
Now, our object is to try and help teachers to understand the 
TEACHINGS of Jesus, so that they may learn what is the character there 
unfolded, and what these teachings tell about the nature of God, and 
our own human character, and what are our relations to God and our 
neighbour, and what is true life—‘ Life eternal.’ 

Our aim is not to show what these teachings prove, we do not 
seek to give our interpretation of what we think Jesus teaches—but 
to try and show you what Jesus himself teaches us; and how all may 
determine for themselves how far these teachings of his answer to 


Notes on the Life of Jesus have been published in book form by the 
Meher Dicicick Sunday School Association, and may be had at Essex Hall, or from 
Messrs. Rawson & Co., New Brown St., Manchester. 
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their own felt moral and spiritual needs and aspirations ; how far, 
especially, they afford help with regard to some of the most pressing 
difficulties of to-day, those, namely, which relate to our social duties. 

We shall begin, therefore, by giving an analysis of the dzscourses 
of Jesus, with such notes as may be necessary by way of needful 
explanation, and then afterwards sum up the results under the main 
heads of—The character of God—the nature of man—our relations 
and duties to God and our neighbour—and life eternal. 

These lessons, like the former ones, will be made as simple as 
possible. But, although there is nothing in all the teachings of Jesus 
which a child cannot, in some degree, at least, understand, yet, on 
the other hand, there is in all of that teaching much, very much, 
which not the wisest or best of us can fully explain, or the meaning 
of which we can exhaust. 

Here especially shall we find that the younger the children, the 
more competent must be the teacher, because the clearer must be the 
understanding and firmer the grasp of the fundamental principles. 
If it is only to the classes of elder scholars, sometimes only to young 
men and women, that these lessons seem suitable, this from the 
nature of the case is only what is to be expected, and teachers are 
not to be disappointed if they cannot make every lesson intelligible to 
younger children. 


INTRODUCTION. 
1.—The sources of our knowledge of the teaching of Jesus 


Are, primarily, the Gospel narratives, especially those according 
to Matthew, to Luke, and to John; that according to Mark, contains 
little beyond the story of Jesus’s life, and the teaching which is given 
is found—with the exception of the parable of the seed growing 
secretly—in Marthew or Luke. Some few sayings of Jesus, not 
recorded by the evangelists, are contained in the Epistles of the 
Apostle Paul ; but these, although very interesting on many accounts, 
will not call for any separate exposition, as they are exactly similar in 
character to others which are recorded by the evangelists. 

The public ministry of Jesus during which this teaching was 
given falls into three periods, and in each of these periods, the teach- 
ing has a distinctive character of its own. 

THE FIRST PERIOD includes the time from the beginning of the 
Public ministry to the recognition by the disciples at Czesarea 
Philippi, that Jesus is the Christ. (See Lessons I. to XXII. of 
‘Lesson Notes on the Life of Jesus.’) In Mark i. 14, we read that 
‘when Fohn (the Baptist) was delivered up (to prison), Fesus came 
into Galilee preaching the Gospel of God, and saying the time is 
Julfilled, and the kingdom of God is at hand: repent ye and believe 
the Gospel. These words give us the key-note of all Jesus’s teach- 
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ing during this period. The one main subject is THz Kinepom or 
Gop, or rather the Kingship of God, for Jesus says nothing about 
the kingdom as a community or state, over which God rules, but 
what is the character of mind and temper of those who seek to be 
tuled in all their life and conduct directly by God as the King of 
their heart and mind, 7e., their affections and thoughts, instead of 
obeying the letter of a written law, ordained long centuries before. 
Here Jesus describes human character and conduct in its highest and 
noblest form, t.e., the character and conduct of the “rue Son of Man. 
This teaching has been specially recorded in the Gospel according 
to Matthew, chapters v.—xv., which includes the Sermon on the Mount 
and the Parables of the Kingdom. During this period Jesus says 
little about himself, or the nature of his own character or mission. 
His great aim is to give his people generally, for it is to the people 
at large we find that Jesus usually speaks, the true standard of human 
character and conduct, when God is recognised to be not only our 
Creator and Lord, du¢ our Father. 

The sECOND PERIOD comprehends that portion of the ministry 
from the recognition by the disciples that Jesus is the Christ, to the 
cleansing of the temple, at Jerusalem,—the first pudlic act by which 
Jesus claims to be the Christ. (Lessons XXIII. to XXXII. of 
‘Lesson Notes on the Life of Jesus.’) In Mark viii. 27, we read how 
Jesus, owing to the opposition of the Pharisees, retired with his 
disciples to the neighbourhood of Czsarea Philippi, where he asks 
them for the first time,‘ Who say ye that Iam?’ Peter answered 
and saith unto him ‘ Thou art the Chrtst;’ and he charged them 
that they should tell no man of him. And he began to teach them, 
that the Son of Man must suffer many things, and be rejected by the 
elders and the chief priests, and the scribes, and be killed. The 
disciples recognise that the character of the Son of Man which Jesus 
has taught them belongs to those who recognise God to be their true 
King, because their Father, is that of Jesus himself. He is she ¢rue 
Son of Man. He is therefore the Son of God, and therefore also the 
Christ, whom all are expecting to reveal God more fully and directly, 
by doing some special work for God. Jesus acknowledges to his 
disciples that he is in very truth the Christ, but he charges them to 
keep the fact a secret for the present, for they do not understand the 
sense in which he claims to be this Christ. For instead of being the 
Dominant Christ of popular expectation, one who should put himself 
at the head of the Jewish nation in order to lead them victoriously 
against their Gentile oppressors, Jesus explains that he is a mznester- 
ing, that is, a suffering, Christ; that, consequently, he will be 
‘rejected by the people, falsely accused by the chief priests 
and elders of inciting the people to revolt from the Roman Jew 
dominion, and ultimately die the death of a rebel on the cross,—the 
penalty inflicted by the Romans on all who attempted to revolt, 
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During this period the teaching is given privately to the disciples on 
a journey southwards, starting from Czesarea Philippi, passing 
through parts of Galilee, Samaria, and Judea to Jerusalem. _ This 
teaching is recorded especially in Zwke, chapters ix. 51 to Xvill. 34. 
Its one theme is the nature of TRUE LovE—love in God, love in man ; 
showing how love ever seeks in perfect sacrifice of self to minister to 
others, by trying to raise them to its own level. In the stories of the 
Prodigal Son, of the Good Samaritan, of the Rich Man and Lazarus, 
we have presented pictures of the forgiving love of God, of true 
neighbourly love, and again of the absence of love, that pierce to the 
dullest conscience, kindle the most feeble affections, and bring home 
to every heart what-is the meaning of the two great commandments, 
that we are to love God with all our powers, and our neighbour as 
ourselves. 

IN THE THIRD PERIOD from the cleansing of the temple at 
Jesusalem to the last farewell to the disciples when the end of 
the ministry had come, and Jesus prepares to die, we find Jesus 
teaching again in public, now, however in Jerusalem, openly as 
the Christ, but insisting that the true work of the Christ is to reveal 
God as our Fatuer, by manifesting the true character of his Son, 
and thus bringing home the real relations of God to his children. 
‘ He who hath seen me hath seen the Father’ is the key-note of this 
teaching, which is that recorded in the Gospel accordiug to John. 
According to Matthew, Mark, and Luke, the cleansing of the temple, 
by which Jesus begins his public ministry as the Christ, took place at 
the beginning of the week in which Jesus is crucified. According to 
John, there is an interval of one if not more years. Here is a 
discrepancy which hitherto has remained unreconciled. But which- 
ever date we accept for the cleansing of the temple, it makes no 
difference as to the meaning of the teaching recorded in Yohn, for it 
all evidently belongs to this third period, when Jesus teaches openly 
in Jerusalem as the Christ. 

, Thus we find that in Masthew, in Luke, and in ¥ohn, a distinct 
standpoint is taken-with regard to the teaching that characterises 
every utterance of Jesus that is recorded. The tone of that first 
period is preserved by Matthew, for example, throughout; and, 
although he does give in outline, at least, some of the discourses 
belonging to the second period, yet the record wants all the illustra- 
tions given by Luke, while in the third period, instead of any 
exposition of the work of the Christ as the revealer of the Father, we 
have discourses about the second coming of the Son of Man from 
the heavens as the Great Judge of all mankind. In Zuke, again, we 
find that the teaching of the first period is very much abbreviated ; 
compare Luke vi. 20-49 with the corresponding passages in Matthew 
v.-vi. We also find a distinct difference in the tone; increased 
emphasis is laid upon self-denial; those are blessed who accept 
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poverty for the kingdom’s sake, while it is insisted how hardly shall 
those who have riches enter into the kingdom. In ¥ohn, none of 
the teaching of the first or second period is recorded; we have 
neither the Sermon on the Mount, nor parable, nor story, but instead 
elaborate discourses on the Spiritual Light, the Bread, the Life of the 
Human Soul. 

When we find the teaching of Jesus thus presented to us in three 
forms—the short, concise sayings of the Sermon on the Mount, the 
brief, but pregnant parables of the kingdom as given in W/atthew, or 
the dramatic stories of Luke, or the elaborate discourses of John,— 
we naturally ask—Are all equally original? Did Jesus use all three 
forms of teachings? or must we suppose that Luke and John have 
developed and elaborated the utterances of Jesus. We cannot, of 
course, positively say, ‘ These are the very words of Jesus ’—‘ These, 
again, are developments of Jesus’s utterances, due to the later 
experiences of the Christian disciples.’ Often we feel sure that we 
must have the very words of Jesus, because only one who had his 
spiritual insight and experience could have uttered them. Sometimes 
again we feel sure that the words recorded are a misinterpretation, so 
filled are they with the merely popular thought and expectation of 
that day. There is one test, however, which seldom or never fails us 
—Let us compare every saying with the character of Jesus himself. 
Let us ask, Is this in accordance with the spirit of the life of Jesus— 
and we find that if we interpret the teaching by the life and the life 
by the teaching, we ever gain a true insight into the mind of Christ. 

Cuas. T. PoynTine. 
W. H. Drummonp. 
T. P. SpeppINne. 


A Gracious Personatity.—A lady, who was a frequent visitor in 
the family of Ralph Waldo Emerson, tells the following anecdote: 
An old washerwoman in Concord, at work one day, as it began to 
grow dark, unrolled her sleeves, and said she must go home and get 
ready for Mr. Emerson’s lecture. ‘Why, are you not too tired to go?’ 
she was asked. ‘Oh, no, indeed! It always rests me,’ was the reply. 
‘But do you understand what the lecture is about?’ continued her 
questioner. ‘ Well—no,’ was the answer; ‘but it does me good to 
see him stand up there, looking so beautiful, and telling us that we 
can be just as good as he is!’ 

Tue True Doctrine oF Evection.—There is a law of provi- 
dential selection, which chooses out the few for the service of the 
many, and calls the elect, not into the position of the petted favourites 
of heaven, but into the vocation of the trustees of the heavenly 
Father for all His children, 
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EAR Friends,—Scholars and Teachers,—scholars first because 

the Sunday school is for scholars; Mr. Walters has asked 

me to write something about Nature’s wonders for classes of young 
folk from twelve to sixteen years old. 

To do so will give me pleasure, for I love nature and I love young 
folk, and if what I know of nature is of any use to the boys and girls 
I shall be as happy as a man may well be in telling it. I do not 
suppose that there is anyone in any Sunday school in all the land who 
does not like a walk on a bright day through lanes and meadows, and 
beside the rippling brooklet, where the little fishes are darting about, 
or over heath and moorland yellow with gorse or purple with heather, 
or by the seaside with its yellow sands or rocks covered with green or 
brown seaweed and its pools peopled with strange and beautiful 
creatures. And where is the boy, or girl either, who does not delight 

_in throwing snowballs, or in sliding, or skating? And, again, who is 
not fond of garden flowers, and fonder still of the dear wild flowers, 
that spring up of their own accord in field and hedge bank,—gifts of 
God, for which we have paid no price of labour, and which only 
claim from us our admiration, and our affection for the Giver. Then 
there are the tame pets which many a boy and girl delight to keep; 
rabbits, pigeons, guinea-pigs, silkworms, white mice, gold fish, not to 
mention Spot, the terrier, and Tabitha, the cat, and Dick, the piping 
bullfinch. Oe boy whom I used to know a quarter of a century or 
more ago now (alas!), was fond of keeping lizards, blindworms, 
snakes, newts, and toads, much to the disgust and horror of his 
neighbours, and (don’t tell anybody) he has not even now got 
over his liking for such ‘horrid beasts,’ and I don’t believe he ever 
will. 

Then, again, most boys and girls of your age begin to wonder 
about the stars,—those tiny spots of light, that are yet thousands 
of times bigger than the earth we live on, but are so far, far 
away; and the planets and moon and sun; and the strange and 
beautiful sights sometimes to be seen in the sky by day and by 
night,—the rainbow, the waterspout, the lightning flash, the meteor, 
the aurora. 

Near where I live is a quarry, and deep down in it, under tons 
and tons of hard solid rock, are other rocks as full as they can hold 
of beautiful shells and remains of animals that lived millions of years 
ago. Who can look at a piece of rock containing such remains and 
not be full of interest, delight, wonder, and awe ! 

Well, now, all these things,—running brooks, tumbling seas, 
moorlands, flowers, ‘birds, beasts and fishes,’ suns and stars, and 
sunset glows, and moonlight nights, and rocks with fossils in them, 
along with countless other things, are what I call Wature’s wonders ; 
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and if in describing some of these I can give you both information 
and pleasure, happy shall I be. 

But, mind you, I shall not do all the work! My business is to 
introduce you to ‘ Dame Nature,’ just as people introduce their friends 
to one another. ‘My dearold Dame Nature, as beautiful and young- 
looking now as you were untold centuries ago,—here are young folk 
who want to know you—scholars from the ...... Sunday school 
who would like to be your friends. My dear scholars and teachers, 
this is my dearest old friend—Dame Nature, who played with me 
when I was a baby, and walks out with me now that I am a man, and 
has a new thing to tell me every time we go forth together. She keeps 
a wonderful store of rare and curious things in her cupboard, and will 
gladly let those look at them who will use their eyes wisely and well, 
—but she hides away all her best treasures from those who only look 
with careless or indifferent eyes.’ 

And having introduced you to Dame Nature, I shall let you 
improve the acquaintance, for Mr. Walters has given me a hint not to 
be long and prosy, and I mean to leave that to you and the teachers. 
At all events you will have to open your eyes whenever you go out for 
walks, and at home, between whiles you will have to try a few 
experiments for yourselves, and on Sundays report the results to 
the class. 

As far as possible I mean to tell you about things ‘in their 
season, —frost, snow, and ice in winter, gardens, flowers, etc., in 
spring, and so on. 

There is a saying that ‘as the day lengthens the cold strengthens,’ 
which we find true indeed in January, for often after the turn of the 
days, on the 21st December, we experience the coldest weather. It 
is then that, rising in the morning, we find our bedroom window 
frosted over with patterns of silvery white. Did you ever look very 
closely at these patterns? They are never twice exactly alike,—but 
they are always beautiful: often resembling plumes and feathers 
curled in graceful curves and spirals, at other times looking like the 
fronds of ferns, or again like forest pine-trees covered with hoar 
frost. I have seen whole landscapes of frost pictures on the panes 
of glass in my bedroom window, with mountains and forests, castles 
and I know not what other striking resemblances to real objects. 
But, when in my admiration I approached too near the glass, using a 
magnifier to distinguish the particular shapes taken by each twig, my 
warm face and hand, and warmer breath, thawed the frost picture, so 
that there remained only a thin, hazy covering of condensed vapour 
on the flat surface of the glass,—just such as always forms when we 
breathe against glass in cold weather. In fact, Dame Nature, who is 
the most skilful artist in all the world, had taken the vapour which 

_my breath carried off with it during my sleep, and had used it to 
design the beautiful plumes and fern patterns and forest trees in the 
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picture she drew for me on my window pane. By making the water 
condensed on the glass very cold. she had caused it to become solid 
—to freeze. But in freezing, the water takes beautiful shapes, which 
have been called crysfals, and these crystals as they form, arrange 
themselves into graceful patterns according to certain rules which 
they always obey.! 

Now I want you to try an experiment which has often delighted 
my young friends. From this experiment you will learn how perfect 
are the forms which crystals take, and how tidy Dame Nature is in 
arranging things. Dissolve half-a-pound of rough alum such as is 
sold at the oil shop, or the grocer’s shop—in a pint and a half of 
boiling water. Pour the solution into a stone jar with a wide neck 
and set it in a cool, quiet place, having first dropped a small lump of 
coke into it. Next, forget all about tt for twenty-four hours :—this 
forgetting is very important, for if you remember, you will want to 
take the coke out and see what has happened before Dame Nature 
has a quarter finished her work, and she will not be hurried; every 
disturbance helps to spoil the result. At the end of twenty-four hours 
you may carefully pour the alum water into another jar, and then very 
gently lift out the coke, covered now with crystals of alum, and lay it 
on a cloth or a sheet of blotting paper to drain and dry. Most likely 
the coke will be attached at the bottom of the jar to other alum 
crystals which have formed there, but you will have to loosen it with 
care, and it will come out but little the worse. When it has drained 
and dried you will be delighted to find your coke covered over with 
most perfect transparent crystals of alum, as transparent as glass or 
even diamonds, and not at all resembling the rough lumps of alum, 
or the alum-powder that you dissolved. Altogether your crystal- 
covered coke looks very like the beautiful pieces of sparry quartz 
crystals often sold for ornaments, and if you have succeeded in 
producing a specially good result you might well put it under a glass 
and keep it to show your friends next Sunday. Look at the crystals 
and notice how regular they are, how much alike in general shape, 
and how the light catches them at certain points and is reflected as if 
from a finely cut diamond. It was rough alum you used, it is 
delicately polished alum that Dame Nature gives back to you, Dame 
Nature so clever and skilful,—who has a use for the meanest and 
most seemingly useless things, and can bring beauty out of ugliness, 
and make the water we splash on the pavement as beautiful, nay 
more beautiful, than the most skilful work of man’s hands. Who 
taught Dame Nature that skill? The same Being, my young friends, 
who taught you to admire her skill,—the Being who makes you so 


1 The teachers of classes of older scholars may find them interested in further i 
with ae ae to the various forms of Po fale aul the laws which dcbenntge thee cnaneer 
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glad when the sun shines, or when the flower blooms; the Being who 
also makes you so happy when you have done your duty, or put your 
best effort into your work. 

But I fear there is only a short space left to me, and I want to tell 
you so much! Perhaps during the month of January there will be a 
fall of snow covering the whole district in which you live with a white 
garment. Now often at the beginning or the end of a snowstorm, 
there fall small spots of snow which are really beautiful six-rayed 
crystals, of very many different patterns. If you let some of these 
fall on your cloak or coat sleeve and look at them you will be able to 
form some idea of the delicacy and refinement that Nature puts into 
her work. I cannot tell you how many millions and hundreds of 
millions of these tiny snow stars are dropped upon the earth during a 
snowstorm—but I can tell you that they are all of them, although 
seemingly of different patterns, formed upon the same principle ; 
starting with six rays at an angle of sixty degrees to each other, and 
then branching off regularly into finer rays according to the same rule. 
That is nature’s way—by a few simple rules to bring order out of dis- 
order. But sometimes she seems to work quite the other way, and 
then we wonder and are surprised, and even frightened. For 
instance, when she turns water into crystals, or into ice,—the ice takes 
up more room than the water. Now if this occurs in a close leaden 
pipe, or a narrow-necked bottle, what happens? The pipe and bottle 
were /u// of water—the water turned to ice became larger—swelled— 
and the ice could not flow away and so burst the pipe and cracked 
the bottle. Does not this happen every winter, causing great annoy- 
ance in many a house? But it also happens on a vastly greater scale 
in mountainous districts,—for when the rain water sinks through the 
soil into the cracks in the rocks, and there gets frozen in winter, then 
are the rocks split open yet more widely and forced apart, so that 
great masses are loosened and go rolling down from the crags into 
the valleys below, there to be washed and worn by the mountain 
torrent, and carried off bit by bit into the plains, and through the 
plains into the sea. Wonderfully powerful is Dame Nature as well 
as gentle and delicate in her work. She can break up the mighty 
mountains and bring them low,—she can use the same means to 
pencil a delicate pattern on your bedroom window. She can break 
up rocks, and out of the fragments thereof can fill up valleys with 
soft silt which presently becoming a fertile soil, bears on its breast the 
grass and flowers and fruit trees, and other things which gladden the 
hearts of men and women and children. Wonderful, terrible, gentle, 
sweet old Dame Nature, the best friend and helper we have on earth 
when we know her well and wisely. 

T, Rosinson, 
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The Story of the Huguenots.! 
V. 

HE Cardinal of Lorraine now possessed unbridled power. The 
Duke of Guise was at the next step to the throne. Even the 
princes of the blood were cast into the shade, and the haughty 
temper and violent passions of the Cardinal gave offence to many of 
the leading Roman Catholics. The tyranny of both the Guises 
offended, or mortified. the courtiers and nobles. Political discontent 
swelled the ranks of the Protestants. Some of the more impetuous 
wished to raise the standard of revolt at once. Calvin and Beza were 
consulted, but dissuaded them from open insurrection. Nevertheless 
a conspiracy was set on foot. For, goaded by persecution, by insult, 
and by calumny, exasperated against the Guises, the impatient spirits 
among them plotted to expel the Princes of Lorraine, and restore the 

real government to the king. 

This conspiracy was mainly political. Its object was to free the 
young king from the masked captivity in which the Guises held 
him, and to obtain their impeachment before the States-General. 
Catholics were concerned in it; but the leaders of the movement, 
disregarding the advice of Calvin and the example of Coligny, were 
Protestants. Their ostensible chief was John De Barri, Lord of 
La Renaudie, a gentleman of Perigord, who planned their measures 
with consummate skill. Throughout every province of France 
numbers of the disaffected were organised, ready to rise at the signal 
of their chief, and overthrow the tyrannical government. A body of 
armed malcontents was to assemble at Blois on a given day, present 
a petition to the king, seize the royal person, transfer the Government 
to Paris, and effect the arrest of the Cardinal of Lorraine and his 
brother. So profoundly secret had the design been kept that 
Francis and his Court were quietly sojourning at the castle of Blois, 
unapprehensive of danger, until within a few days of the period fixed 
for the execution of the enterprise, when they moved to Amboise. 
When all preparations had been completed by the Huguenot leaders, 
the plot was basely betrayed to the Guises by a lawyer of Paris 
named Des Avenelles, who professed the reformed faith, and to 
whom La Renaudie had heedlessly revealed it. 

_ The Guises wreaked their vengeance on the malcontents. The 
Cardinal was fierce with revenge, and caused twelve hundred 
Protestants to be put to death in the town of Amboise. Investigation 
was forbidden. No form of trial was allowed. The executioners could 
not get through their ghastly work with sufficient speed for the temper 
of the vindictive prelate; and to satisfy his choking fury hundreds 
of the prisoners, tied hand and foot, were flung into the Loire. 

During this period Coligny resided mainly at his castle of 
Chatillon, happy in the bosom of his family, beloved by his 

1 Continued from Vol, XI., page 205, 
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dependents, trusted and consulted by his co-religionists. Brantéme, 
who was personally attached to the Guises and who was constantly 
about them, declares that Coligny had no part in this conspiracy. 
Condé, however, did not escape thé suspicion of being concerned in 
it. Many persons were tortured to procure a confession which 
should implicate him; but among so many conspirators there was 
only one who implicated him, and even he could only speak from 
report. Nevertheless, the Guises accused him of being the true head 
of the conspiracy. He demanded an assembly of all the princes and 
of the Privy Council. Examined by the Council in the presence of 
the king, he challenged his enemies to denounce him, declaring that 
they would not dare to state their calumnies in his presence. ‘But,’ 
said the prince, ‘if any one is bold enough to maintain that I have 
tempted the French to revolt against the sacred person of the king, 
and that I am author of the conspiracy, renouncing the privilege of 
my rank, I am ready to prove him a liar in single combat.’ The 
Duke of Guise, to whom these words were addressed, assumed not to 
hear them. He felt that he dare not make any further attack. He 
even pretended to be persuaded of Condé’s innocence; and 
astonished the assembly by arising and saying aloud ‘that he would 
not suffer so great a prince to be thus aspersed, and begged to be 
chosen as his second!’ Condé remained fora short time about the 
Court; but his presence became a burden to the Guises, and he 
was then allowed to retire, when he sought refuge at his brother’s Court 
at Nerac; where he was warmly welcomed by Queen Jeanne whose 
indignation was excited at the merciless executions desolating France. 
Still the expectations of the sanguinary Guises were disappointed. 
For the slaughter at Amboise, so far from terrifying the Protestants, 
seemed to give them fresh courage. They began to be known now 
as Huguenots. The origin of the name is obscure: all that we know 
for certain about it is, that after the conspiracy at Amboise the name 
was in every one’s mouth. Coligny plainly told the Queen-mother, 
in a private audience, ‘that the Huguenots had so increased in 
number, and were so exasperated, that they could not be induced to 
return to their duty, unless the persecutions and violent measures of 
the Adminstration were suspended.’ Despite wholesale slaughter 
the cause kept gaining ground: the very year of the conspiracy of 
Amboise, 1560, saw the establishment of public worship by them. At 
Valence an armed company seized on the Church of the Franciscans, 
and Protestant preachers conducted services in the presence of large 
crowds. Armed companies celebrated the Lord’s Supper ‘after the 
fashion of Geneva’, at Nismes, in Languedoc. The time for secret 
assemblies had gone by; and in Northern, Central, and Southern 
France, large open-air meetings showed that great masses of the 
people had embraced the Reformation. s FyrercHer WiLtiams. 


(To be continued.) 
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The Old Order and the New Spirit. 


Chapters on the Moral and Social Life of Early Christianity. 
INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


HE following series of papers will attempt to bring before the 
ae reader in a brief and popular way some of the most character- 
istic features of the life of the Early Church. No attempt will be 
made to give any general outline of its history. For that one of the 
following books is recommended, viz., ‘ Christianity and the Roman 
Empire’ by W. E.Addis, M.A. (Sunday School Association), or the 
admirable primer ‘Early Church History ’ by J. Vernon Bartlett, M.A. 
(Religious Tract Society). The first two papers will deal with the 
Social Message in the teaching of Christ, and the Social and Religious 
condition of the Roman Empire respectively. Those that follow will 
discuss such topics as the Christian home, the charity of the Church, 
the question of Slavery, popular amusements, the Christian in his 
relation to the State. The author is quite conscious that his treat- 
ment is all too fragmentary, owing to limits of space. Illustrative 
passages have been much curtailed, and there is no reference to 
authorities. But even in their present form he ventures to hope that 
these studies may be useful in elder classes, and help to direct atten- 
tion to the most interesting social movement which history records. 


if 
The Social Principles of Jesus Christ. 


‘We live in a time which has re-discovered Christianity,’—this is 
an assertion which many men are bold enough to make. In spite of 
its apparent presumption it expresses a profound truth. Never has 
more time and intellectual skill been devoted to the study of the 
basal principles of the Gospel, never has the effort been so strenuous 
since the days of its first enthusiasm to bring these principles to bear 
upon life. Christianity began with a person, a life. Its first appeal 
was through a living word, a contagious influence. It speaks to us 
now not as a free spirit, but as a system of accepted thought and 
practice in religion. Long ago the ferment of new spiritual life 
cooled down in the moulds which speculation and practical experi- 
ence had fashioned for it. On the intellectual side it became a 
theology. As uniting men for common worship it became an 
organized church. As teaching them a rule of Christian living it 
became a system of morality, with its own type of character and its 
own august sanctions. 

Much of the ripest learning of our time has been devoted to 
tracing the growth of Christian theology and organization. It has 
succeeded in shewing the indebtedness of the Church to the philo- 
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sophy and institutions of the Graeco-Roman world. But we are not on 
this account to conclude that the influence of the teaching of the New 
Testament had little to do with the amazing progress of Christianity. 
Even a cursory glance at the moral ideals and victories of the early 
Church will save us from such a short-sighted mistake. Stronger 
than the unity of doctrine and the unity of government was the unity 
of moral life, which was fashioning a new type of virtue and a new 
society amid the ruins of a crumbling civilization. It is to a brief 
review of the principles, the aims and the results of this new social 
force, before it had been curbed by state control or lost much of its 
first strength, that this series of studies will be devoted 

The ethics of the early Christians are based upon the ethics of 
Christ. There is a clear relationship between the moral atmosphere 
of the Christian communities in the Roman Empire and the teaching 
of the Gospels. It is, then, to the latter that we must first of all direct 
our attention. 

Jesus Christ is the preacher of the kingdom of heaven. By the 
kingdom of heaven he meant something which might be made actual 
in human experience, not an impalpable dream, but a new social 
order involving new and juster moral relations between man and 
man. It gives probably too formal and artificial an interpretation to 
his thought to elaborate it, as has been done by some writers, into 
the vision of an organized’ society with a fully developed system of 
legislation. It is rather the creative idea than its organized embodi- 
ment which we owe to him. There is indeed abundant evidence of 
the combination in him of practical foresight with spiritual audacity. 
He was careful that the influence of his life should not be like a river 
that loses itself in the sand. But he is always the prophet and only 
in a subordinate degree the statesman of the kingdom. Accordingly 
he emphasizes first of all the moral root from which the renovated 
society must spring. The kingdom of God is within: it comes not 
with observation. Its beginning is found in the experiences of the 
inward life, in a purified love, a will dedicated to righteousness, a 
heart on fire with religious enthusiasm. His great object is to lead 
men to desire these things strongly enough to possess them ; for, given 
the true principle of life within, it must inevitably find its fitting 
expression in conduct. But while he thus trusts very little to formal 
commands and standards of virtue, he shows clearly that there is to 
be a true correspondence between the inward and the outward. The 
man who has the secret of the kingdom within him must sever him- 
self completely from every system of morality based upon national 
privilege or human tradition ; for it is its conformity with the universal 
righteousness revealed in the heart and not with the customary stand- 
ards of society which makes a deed good in the sight of God. ‘Ye 
have heard that it was said, Thou shalt love thy neigbour and hate 
thine enemy: but I say unto you, Love your enemies and pray for 
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them that persecute you; that ye may be sons of your Father which 
is in heaven’ (Matt. v. 43-45). 

Now it is this inwardness, which at first sight may seem to en- 
courage a militant individualism, which has given to Christian ethics 
their strong social force. They appeal to humanity, not in sections, 
but as a whole. They pre-suppose certain powers as inherent in the 
human soul, certain fundamental relations between man and man, 
and man and God, which form the groundwork of all morality. 
Thus they seek to influence life at a point where the distinction be- 
tween Jew and Gentile, rich and poor, learned and ignorant disappears. 
Dressed in Jewish garb and speaking in Palestinian dialect Christ 
was in reality addressing all who had ears to hear. The divine unit 
Man thenceforward emerges into self-conscious life, and claims his 
birthright. This is not simply inference. Our Lord proclaimed it 
himself whenever he set himself in opposition to Jewish nationalism 
in the interests of humanity, or spoke of the Fatherhood of God and 
the purely spiritual conditions of the divine blessing. : 

There is in the Gospels no formal enactment of a moral code. 
That would have been foreign to the distinctive method of Christ. 
He is no second Moses with a new decalogue. We must, however, 
for the sake of a clear survey, say something on the constructive social 
ideals which are implied in any intelligent acceptance of his teaching. 
Within our present limits we can only glance rapidly at three of 
them; but they are of such wide application that they may be said 
almost to embrace all the rest. 

(1) Firstly, then, Christ in his dealings with men and the claims 
he makes upon them recognizes their fundamental unity. They are 
brothers, not because of common needs and common sufferings, but 
because of the spiritual nature in which they all share. It was left to 
St. Paul to express this in the words, ‘there is neither Jew nor Greek, 
there is neither bond nor free, there is neither male nor female: for 
ye are all one in Christ Jesus’ ((Ga/. iii. 28). But here we have not 
so much a new discovery as its intellectual expression. The dis- 
covery itself is one of the primary facts of the Christian consciousness. 
The Jews had never to any appreciable extent advanced beyond 
the position of national privilege in religion and morality. Pagan 
society was based upon class-separation ; the slavery of the many 
contributed to the wealth and power of the few. Christ appealed to - 
motives and affections which are common to all. He boldly defied 
the ceremonial law in obedience to the higher claims of justice and 
mercy, and by befriending the poor and the stranger, the victims of 
harsh human judgments, misfortune, or neglect, proclaimed that 
there is a holier bond between man and man, than the Jew, with his 
hatred of the Samaritan, or the Roman, with his cynical contempt for 
the lower orders, had ever dreamed. It is from this root, and not 
from any spasmodic impulse of pity, that the life of active benevolence 
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springs, which has so large a place in the teaching of the Gospels 
and forms such a characteristic feature of the early Christian com- 
munities. To do the will of God becomes the standard for every 
life, since all are children of God; and God’s will involves just 
relations between man and man, the cultivation of kindness and 
forbearance, the loving of enemies, care for the unthankful and the 
evil, in a word the impartial goodness of one who sees in every man 
a brother with rights and capacities the same as his own. 

(2) The natural result of such a message is to draw the thoughts 
of men away from many of the illusions which absorb their energies. 
The highest good is found no longer in wealth or fame or any other 
form of outward prosperity, but in the good heart and the good will. 
‘ Be not anxious,’ Christ says to men, ‘about the external things of 
life, your food and clothing, your position and your wealth; do not 
give the stress of your thought to these things, as if life could be 
measured only by the number of its possessions or the loudness with 
which other men trumpet its praise.’ He thus inspired men ata time 
when the greed of wealth and pleasure was desolating society, with a 
new aim, which may be fitly summed up in the words ‘simplicity of 
life. It is clear how little importance he attached to many of the 
things which men toil all their years to find. And yet he was no 
ascetic ; and there is not a trace of asceticism in his recorded sayings. 
How little he was disposed to attach an over-strained importance to 
poverty, or to give any sanction to the rules of perfection which 
appeared later in the church, is shown, if by nothing else, by the 
wonderful impetus which he gave to charitable and philanthropic 
effort. Looking at the matter as a whole we can only admire the 
self-restraint, the conspicuous sanity with which he preached his 
message of simplicity. It was new and yet well-balanced, strange 
and yet natural. How easily it might have erred on the side of 
fanatical ardour, and given rise to one of the movements of ascetic 
mysticism which are kindled and run their short life with such strange 
rapidity in the East! As it was it became one of the constructive 
ideals of Christianity, and after eighteen centuries still remains as 
part of the social message of the Gospel. So small at times is the 
interval which separates the insight of supreme religious genius from 
the mistakes of the unpractical dreamer or the too fervid fanatic ! 

(3) Christianity sought to inspire men with religious enthusiasm, 
—an enthusiasm sufficiently strong and sustained to lead to self- 
sacrifice. Suffering is one of the great words of Christ, for he lifted 
it above its hopelessness and revealed it crowned with an aureole of 
light, at once the angel of discipline to the solitary heart and the 
herald of social regeneration. This is the stern side of the Christian 
message, and yet it is the one which for many men has had the 
greatest fascination. First the word must be sown in a man’s heart, 
and then as it grows there and fills more and more of the horizon of 
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his life, he must be prepared to surrender himself to its demands, 
parting with many things that he holds dear, comforts and pleasures, 
long-cherished prejudices, personal property, it might be with life 
itself, that the word might ring out-clear before the world, and the 
pathway of progress be made straight, and the bonds of brotherhood 
drawn closer because they had been cemented with pain and tears. 
It is no part of our present exposition to attempt any justification 
of this principle, or to deal with the difficulties which it suggests to 
some minds. It must suffice to emphasize the fact that it has an 
unassailable position in the earliest Christian teaching. At every 
point it is evident that the Christian movement, the common cause of 
love and righteousness in the world, demanded from its adherents a 
loyalty which would not shrink even from bearing the cross in the 
service of God and man. The degree in which the new enthusiasm 
was able to inspire this loyalty, and thus to put service in the place of 
selfishness, is the practical test of its power to fashion a new and juster 
social order. 

In this brief sketch we have only touched the fringe of a great 
subject. But enough has been said to indicate the direction in which 
the Christian spirit would be likely to work as a reforming power in 
the world. In drotherhood, simplicity of life, and self-sacrifice we 
have three of the watchwords which live tor ever in the hearts of the 
patriots of humanity. These were the words, all aglow with divine 
faith and love, which the poor missioners of Jesus Christ spoke in 
the ears of the dying Roman world. 

Wm. Hamitton Drummonp. 


Notes and Illustrations. 


Her Savep Orners.—We are told that a traveller was ascending 
a snow-bound mountain pass. He was weary and footsore, and 
was strongly tempted to sit down and to rest for a few moments, 
for he felt a drowsiness stealing over him which he could hardly 
resist, although he well knew that from sleep, under such circum- 
stances, there would be no awakening. Suddenly he stumbles 
over something. It is the body of the traveller that had preceded 
him by a few hours. His interest is aroused. He tries to 
resuscitate the man. He exerts himself to recall the spark of 
life, which he perceives is not yet wholly extinguished. The man 
exhibits signs of returning consciousness, and he redoubles his 
efforts. And now he shouts and weeps for joy, as the man opens 
his eyes and looks upon him. In a few more minutes the man 
is able to stand and walk, and, leaning upon his preserver, to 
resume his journey. He is saved; and not he alone, but his 
deliverer also; for had not his interest been aroused by the fate 
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of the first traveller, he too would have lain to rest in the snow, and 
have perished in like manner as the other must have done, but for 
his timely aid. 

Tue Oren Way To Gop.—A wise old proverb says, ‘ God comes 
to us without bell’; that is, as there is no screen or ceiling between 
our heads and the infinite heavens, so there is no bar or wall in the 
soul, where man, the effect, and God, the cause, begins. The walls 
are taken away. We lie open, on one side, to the deeps of spiritual 
nature, to the attributes of God. 

‘ Draw, if thou canst, the mystic line, 
Severing, rightly, His from thine, 
What is Human, what Divine.’—R. W. Emerson. 

Tue Task oF our Century.—The task of our century has been 
the realisation by action of the highest spiritual aspirations of past 
centuries, finding their best expression in golden deeds of love, in 
self-sacrificing efforts undertaken for the good of mankind, in 
practical work for humanity, in the endeavour to realise the highest 
possibilities of the human race. In these, as well as in eloquence of 
literature, glow of colour, exquisite workmanship of chisel and graver, 
of which it has had its share, we find the best monuments of our day. 
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ee Bible Readings for 1896, like 

those for last year, are selected 
both from the Old and the New 
Testament. The passages are chosen 
primarily for private reading. They 
may, however, be usedinclass. When 
this is the case fuller notes, critical 
and explanatory, should be sought in 
the bound volumes of ‘The Teachers’ 


Manual, 1872-7, ‘Teachers’ Notes,’ 
1877-84, and the ‘Sunday School 
Refer- 


Helper,’ in more recent years. 
ences to these will sometimes be 
indicated. ‘ 

gan. 5. Ps. cxvi. is chosen 
because it contains sentiments appro- 
priate to the first Sunday in the year. 
It was probably written soon after 
520 B.c. when, the Jews having been 
permitted to return from exile, the 
temple was restored. The poet, full of 
gratitude for past mercies and deliver- 
ances, expresses hope and trust in 
Jehovah. His supplication becomes 
indeed a thanksgiving. ‘Rarely do 
prayer and thanks to God meet with 


such wonderful intensity as in this 
noble song. —Ewald. 

Surely there ‘are few of us who, 
looking back upon the years that have 
gone, cannot take up the psalmist’s 
utterance and offer, with him, the 
sacrifice of thanksgiving! Let us re- 
member how God has hitherto led us, 
how we have come out of trial and 
danger and sorrow, and have been 
preserved when death and the grave 
threatened us. Shall we not goa 
forward through the untried years 
with unshaken faith and trust ? 

Note. Ver. 3 R.V. for ‘hell’ reads 
Sheol? 

Matt. xxv. 1-13. See ‘Bible Read- 
ings,’ Nov., 1895. See also ‘Teachers’ 
Manual,’ vol. I., no. 4. How necessary 
that we should always be watchful! 
Not for the coming of the Son of Man 
in the sense in which the first disciples — 
understood it; but for the testing 
times that come, sooner or later, to 
us all. Good intentions will not save 
us. Nor will good company. The 
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wise. cannot then give the foolish of 
their wisdom, The good cannot trans- 
fer their goodness, however willing 
they might be to do so. We must 
have our own oil in our lamps. Only 
personal character will avail. 

Jan. 12. Ps. iii. This is one of 
the oldest Psalms and very possibly 
by David. Itrefers, perhaps, to danger 
from Absalom’s revolt. (See 2 Samuel 
xv. 13-14, and xvi. 5 seq.) In reading 
the Psalms for our own meditation 
and spiritual profit, we naturally omit 
such imprecations aS in v. 7. In 
studying these poems, however, we 
must take into consideration time, 
circumstance, etc. David had been 
greatly provoked and injured. Would 
that all Christians were free from the 
vindictive and retaliatory spirit! 

Matt. xxv. 14-29 teaches the 
duty of making diligent use of our 
powers and capacities. We are not 
judged according to a fixed and arbi- 
trary standard, but according to our 
faithfulness in the opportunities af- 
forded. 

For detailed explanation see ‘ Man- 
ual,’ vol. iii. 3. 

Jan. 19, Ps. iv. is probably 
another Davidic poem, an evening 
song, written perhaps at the close of 
the day on which Ps. iii. was com- 
posed, and referring to the same events. 
Danger was now more imminent. 
Perhaps David had heard of the evil 
things said about him after his flight. 


For a series of lessons on the Psalms 
see ‘ Manual,’ vol. v. 

Matt. xiii. 1-15. The parable of 
the Sower is interesting as the one 
which Jesus explained to his disciples, 
and therefore as affording a type for the 
explanation of others. A mistake 
often made is that of trying to find a 
hidden meaning in every bit of Eastern 


imagery. Look, in each instance, for 
one main lesson. See ‘ Manual, vol. 
ili. no. 2. 


Jan. 26, Ps.v. This is said to 
be a temple song of the latter part of 
the eighth century B.c., and therefore 
much later than the time of David, 
whose name appears in the title. 
These titles are all misleading. This 
is a morning song in which the poet 
asks for Divine strength lest he should 
fail in duty and give the enemies of 
Jehovah reason for exultation. 

Note. Ver. 6, ‘leasing’ is ‘false- 
hood.” R.V. ‘lies’ 

Matthew xiii. 16-23 and 31-34. 
(For 16-23 see above.) In 31-34 we 
have two beautiful little parables 
showing the way in which the Gospel 
of the Kingdom is to be extended. 
We should do well to trust less to 
organisation, 7.e., to others and more 
to ourselves, z.e., to our own personal 
influence. For an example of the way 
in which the Gospel was spread at 
the beginning see John i. 35-37, and 
40-41. 

W. G. Capman, 


gn Aemoriam, 


It is with deep regret that we have to record the death of 
Mr. Richard Bartram, on 7th December, in his fifty-third year. 
Our readers will have seen elsewhere the record of his active and 
useful life; it is as a friend of our Sunday schools that they will 
specially cherish his memory. He was familiar with every depart- 


ment of Sunday School work ; and, from his wide experience, wasa _ 


valued adviser on the Committee of our Association. His little 
books on Old Testament narratives have proved a boon to many a 


teacher ; and, to our young people, they have often opened up, for 


the first time, the permanent value of the beautiful legends and 
traditions of ancient days. Our friend has passed away, but his” 
work remains, and his memory is sacred. ; ‘wit ae 
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